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Expression Essential to Spiritual Growth 


By Professor H. C. King, Ph.D., Oberlin College 


“THE necessity of expression for spir- 

itual growth rests upon the simple 
fact, so much emphasized by psycholo- 
gists to-day, that in body and mind we 
are made for action. The very circula- 
tion of the blood, we are told, looks to 
action. So, too, “the whole nervous 
system,” James reminds us, “ is, psycho- 
logically considered, but a machine for 
converting stimuli into reactions.” It 
finds its end in action, and the nervous 
process is never normally complete un- 
til it has issued in some form of action. 
The muscular system tells a similar 
story. The mind, too, in all its experi- 
ences, looks to action. The psychologist 
expresses this by saying that all con- 
sciousness is naturally impulsive; that 
is, that every idea tends to pass into 
action, and would do so, if it were not 
hindered by the presence of other ideas ; 
that exclusive attention to an idea is 
quite certain, therefore, to bring about a 
corresponding action, as if it were of 
itself. 

And it is not only true that thought 
and feeling tend to pass into action, but 
that, because of the unity of man, one 
must act for the very sake of thought 
and feeling. The “ voluntaristic trend ” 
in modern psychology, therefore, is 
not, when properly taken, a new one- 
sidedness, a needed but extreme and 
passing faskion of the hour. When it 
insists upon the central importance of 
action, it is not decrying feeling and 
thinking, but it is saying: not only do 
thought and feeling tend to pass into 
action as their end, but they cannot 
themselves come to their height with- 
out some form of expression. “ Axioms 


are not axioms until they have been felt 
upon our pulses,’ Keats has been 
quoted as saying. It is still more true 
to say: axioms are not axioms until 
they have been done by our muscles. 
You will then best feel them and best 
think them. And it holds in the most 
abstract realm of axioms—in mathe- 
matics. ‘This is the chief justification of 
the great number of comparatively sim- 
ple problems and original exercises in 
all our best modern mathematical text- 
books. The student must repeatedly 
express his thought thoroughly to un- 
derstand or retain it. The principle ap- 
plied has become a very different thing. 

What Kedney says of the artist is true 
of every man. His idea, his ideal, his 
moral purpose, his spiritual aspiration 
“is not his till he has in some way ex- 
pressed it, and is more completely his 
the more perfect the expression.” More 
specifically H6ffding says: “ The de- 
velopment of the will in general reacts 
upon thought, strengthening and modi- 
fying it. A firm resolve, carried out with 
decision and without hesitation, clears 
up the whole mental atmosphere.” ‘ Se- 
quence of thought and firmness of char- 
acter are closely related.” To attain, 
then, any real unity of the whole man 
one must act. It was Carlyle’s recog- 
nition of Goethe’s “religion of the 
deed,” not of feeling, Seeley thinks, that 
led him so vigorously to urge upon his 
generation: “Close thy Byron; open 
thy Goethe.” Not idea emotion, but 
ideal action is the aim. 

Now, this principle of the central im- 
portance of will and action seems to 
carry with it at once the necessary rec- 
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ognition of expression as essential to 
both religious thinking and_ living. 
Into the very fiber of our deepest con- 
victions something of the practical is 
wrought, and if we are made for action 
it is fitting enough that those convic- 
tions, which are to give support to 
action, should be wrought out in action. 
So Fichte says: “ It is only by thorough 
amelioration of the will that a new light 
is thrown on our existence and future 
destiny ; without this, let me meditate as 
much as | will, and be endowed with 
ever such rare intellectual gifts, dark- 
remains within me and around 
me.” “I know immediately what is 
necessary for me to know, and this will 
| joyfully and without hesitation or 
sophistication practice.” And it is ex- 
actly this message of Fichte that Carlyle 
in his own way catches up in the fa- 
miliar words of his “ Sartor Resartus ” 
“ Doubt of any kind cannot be removed, 
except by action. On which ground, 
too, let him who gropes painfully in 
darkness or uncertain light, and prays 
vehemently that dawn may ripen into 
day, lay this other precept well to heart 
—Do the duty which lies nearest thee.” 
We may hope that the real ground of 
this counsel is becoming increasingly 
clear to our later thinking; but it was 
never mere shallow advice to forget 
one’s questions in doing. The ethical 
attitude was felt to be necessary to reach 
the point of view whence a solution was 
possible. “If any man willeth to do his 
will, he shall know of the teaching, 
whether it be of God, or whether I speak 
from myself.” 

And expression is even more essential 
in our practical spiritual living. “ If,” 
says the psychologist who has done 
more than any other to make psy- 
chology vital, “the ‘searching of our 
heart and reins’ be the purpose of this 
human drama, then what is sought 
seems to be what effort we can make. 
He who can make none is but a shadow; 
he who can make much is a_ hero.” 
“And the effort which he is able to put 
forth to hold himself erect and keep his 


ness 


heart unshaken is the direct measure of 
his worth and function in the game of 
human life.” Life seems to have its 
reality, its meaning, its interest, its end, 
in the will attitudes which we take. We 
cannot ignore this if we care to count 
at all. We must will, not merely think 
or feel. Even the “ills of life,’ Mar- 
tineau reminds us, “are not here on their 
own account, but are as a divine chal- 
lenge and god-like wrestling in the 
night with our too reluctant wills.” 
Life fails of its purpose for us if it does 
not call out the heroic will. 

lf, then, even thought and feeling 
tend to action, and are normally com- 
plete only when the act follows, much 
more must this be true of the mind’s 
active functions—volitions, and most of 
all of the highest volitions—moral pur- 
One inexorable law _ rules 
throughout: That which ts not expressed 
dics. If there is, therefore, within one 
any desire, thought, feeling, or purpose 
that he would kill, he must simply deny 
it all expression; it will die. On the 
other hand, if there is anything he 
wishes to live, he must express it. If we 
would have our purposes mean any- 
thing, we must put them into act. They 
are hardly ours at all until they are ex- 
pressed. No mere “ truth-hunting,” no 
speculation, no high emotion, no 
dreams, no raptures, no thrills, no 
beatific vision, no transcendental revela- 
tion of the divine, no tasting God, being 
drunk with God, or absorption in God 
(as the old mystics variously put it) will 
avail anything if they do not mean bet- 
ter character, shown in more active 
service. The Biblical vision is always an 
appeal: “ What doest thou here, Eli- 
jah?” and calls for an answer: “ Here 
am I; send me.” 

For all growth, then, in both spiritual 
thinking and spiritual living, expression 
is essential. No teaching of psychology 
is clearer. In insisting, therefore, upon 
expression, both in our own case and in 
the case of others, we may be certain 
that we are simply recognizing a funda- 
mental law of our being. 
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How to Improve the Efficiency of the Religious Meetings 


In a University Association 


By George Irving, General Secretary, 
McGill University 


This question must be answered if the 
religious meetings of the Association are 
to hold an increasingly influential place 
in university life. Like so many other 
questions that demand a reply in our 
college Association, an answer to this 
can satisfactorily be given only by strik- 
ing at the tap-root of all our difficulties 
—the spiritual lethargy of many of the 
leaders and active members of the As- 
sociation. This is the great hindrance 
in all our work, and this can be over- 
come only by leading men to the study 
of the Bible and by wielding the all- 
conquering power of prayer. In other 
words, let us urge our members to ob- 
serve the Morning Watch. When men 
can be induced to pray for the speakers 
at these meetings and for the men whom 
they wish to see reached, there shall not 
be wanting the definite spiritual results 
that we have a right to expect. 

One of the secondary difficulties that 
demands the best thought of the com- 
mittee in charge of the meetings is the 
choice of suitable topics and speakers. 
In deciding this it is essential to keep 
very definitely in mind the dual purpose 
for which we hold those meetings—the 
building up and conserving of Christian 
character and the leading of men to de- 
cision regarding their personal relation 
to Christ. In a university where there 
are non-Christian students we are bound 
to have addresses given laying before 
them their personal responsibility in 
view of the facts of life. 

In McGill addresses are given by pro- 
fessors, prominent clergymen, and busi- 
ness men from the city and elsewhere. 
We have found it to be highly desirable 
before the beginning of the term to 
draw up a list of subjects which, in the 
opinion of the committee, should be 
brought before the men. There is al- 
ways a danger of unprofitable repetition 
where different speakers are used for 
each meeting. One or two short series, 


consisting of three or four addresses by 
the same person, but not necessarily on 
the same topic, will help to give con- 
tinuity to the meetings. 

After the speaker has been secured 
and the topic given he should be 
carefully “ coached ” as to college condi- 
tions, and as to just what you wish the 
meeting to accomplish. This is espe- 
cially necessary where the speaker is out 
of touch with college life. 

The matter of attendance will demand 
judicious advertising in the college pa- 
pers, on the bulletin boards, and else- 
where. The most successful method of 
getting the men out, however, will al- 
ways be personal solicitation. If the 
religious meetings are to be useful in 
changing men’s lives, we must not only 
strive to get all our men to attend, but 
we must follow up the impressions made 
by direct tactful conversation regarding 
the topic treated and the great essential 
questions of life that are bound to open 
up. 

Let us not be satisfied until every 
man in the university is reached directly 
by the religious meetings of the Asso- 
ciation. 


In Small Colleges 


By Arthur Rugh, Traveling Secretary, 
Student Volunteer Movement 


The men’s meetings in smaller col- 
leges as a rule are limited to student 
leadership or leadership of local over- 
used men, and they are usually thrown 
open to general participation. 

The weaknesses are: (1) Monotony in 
plan of conduct, men attending and men 
taking part. They are usually planned 
for Christian men, are attended by them, 
and the time is occupied by the faithful 
few. (2) Persistent and inexcusable un- 
preparedness on the part of men who 
speak in the meetings. The average 
meeting is after this fashion: two songs, 
two prayers; one song, a scripture les- 
son; a few fairly prepared remarks on 
the subject by the leader, and the meet- 
ing is thrown open. If, after a few min- 
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utes, some nervous fellow does not 
announce a hymn to relieve the strain 
of silence, one of two men—everybody 
knows it will be one of these two— 
rises to speak while the others are think- 
ing. After he has shown that he had 
not thought out anything worth hear- 
ing, and after more silence, the other of 
the two men expresses, brokenly and 
verbally, the idea stirred up in his head 
by “the last gentleman who spoke.” 
About the time a few men have thought 
through some things clearly enough to 
appeal to college students the meeting 
is closed, and the committee goes home 
to wonder why the keen-thinking men 
of the college do not come to the meet- 
ing. 

The weaknesses of such a meeting 
appear from the statement of its routine 
movement. Two solutions are sug- 
gested: (1) Put money and effort into 
securing men to speak whom the men 
cannot afford to miss. Cheap and rapid 
travel and an increasing number of men 
who can speak acceptably to students 
make the securing of desirable men alto- 
gether possible. It is inconceivable that 
students will not come to hear, and hear 
with profit, a thinking man _ specially 
prepared to speak on the problems of 
their lives. 

(2) Develop variety and preparedness 
in the type of meeting already being held. 
There are enough men in the average 
college who have never spoken in the 
men’s meeting to make the next meet- 
ing unrecognizable for keen thought and 
interest if they will prepare as they do 
for literary society, or class work. 

A subject chosen especially for men 
who need to be interested, and six men 
—most of whom are not known as ha- 
bitual speakers—prepared by two hours’ 
thought and research on the subject, 
will solve the problem of the average 
meeting. 


In a Preparatory School 


By Charles F. Park, Jr., Secretary for 
Preparatory Schools 


Very few preparatory-school Asso- 
ciations give sufficient thought to the 
planning and carrving out of their re- 
ligious meetings. No interesting devia- 


tions from the cut and dried prayer- 
meeting are tried. Often the leader is 
appointed at the last moment. And he, 
without having had time to prepare him- 
self thoroughly, tries to “carry” the 
meeting with a subject entirely strange 
to all but himself. 

When we realize that these religious 
meetings are the beginning and end of 
most Association work in schools, we 
can sce how all-important a factor it is, 
and how necessary is its improvement 
to the progress of the movement. The 
series of meetings must be planned so 
broadly that it will contain in its scope 
all the aims of the Association. These 
meetings must not only instruct, train, 
and widen the interest of the workers, 
but they must be the focusing point of all 
personal work. They must be of a nat- 
ure that will attract the non-Christian; 
that will be able to reach and hold that 
large number of happy-go-lucky, indif- 
ferent young fellows who do not care 
overmuch about the observance of re- 
ligious duties, and that much smaller 
number who are not concerned with 
truth and distinctions of right and wrong 
living. 

Such is the task! Now for a few sug- 
gestions as how best to accomplish it. 
In the first place, every religious com- 
mittee should get together and plan a 
campaign for the term ahead. Vital 
life-problems should be secured as top- 
ics; no gaps in the line should be per- 
mitted; competent leaders should be 
selected, and the entire scheme should 
be graded, commencing with the claims 
for honesty and moral right-living, and 
gradually working up to the more sub- 
lime conceptions of unselfishness, love, 
and faith. The list of topics and leaders 
should be printed and circulated in the 
form of “ Topic Card.” This committee 
should see that every stone is turned to 
make the meetings attractive and help- 
ful, and one of the largest stones is the 
music. Lastly, have the meeting when 
the largest attendance can be secured, 
not when half the school is away over 
Sunday or when your workers are out 
preaching. 


But there are minor considerations. 


Those meetings which we have been 
considering must take the form of the 
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prayer-meeting, and its function is wot 
to interest non-Christians. Never will 
it be able to attract the thoughtless, in- 
different young man—the idea and form 
are too distasteful to him. And again let 
us realize that the aim of the Associa- 
tion and its greatest problem is to win 
this class and to obtain the support of 
many sincere Christians at present alien- 
ated from the Association because its 
forms of work are uncongenial. The 
religious meeting can be made a key to 
the situation. Introduce a series of life- 
work addresses, given by school alumni, 
stating the claims of the different pro- 
fessions on young men and the oppor- 
tunities for Christian work and influence 
afforded in them. Have frequent mis- 
sionary meetings, with several ten- 
minute talks on the social, economic, 
religious conditions of a certain heathen 
country, brief sketches of the pioneers, 
ending with a concise, comprehensive 
statement of present-day conditions. 
Write to colleges and universities near 
you, asking them to send their strongest 
men—and for preparatory work the ath- 
lete is the best—to address the weekly 
meeting. Lastly, plan for a definite 
evangelistic campaign during the winter 
term. Get some earnest young Chris- 
tian to spend a week in your school with 
this sole end in view, and pave the way, 
before and after, with personal work. 
These efforts, backed up by prayer, can- 
not fail to win many of those who, if 
not reached while in school, will be lost 
forever for Christ's service. 





In a Theological Seminary 


By Raymond H. Huse, Drew 
Theological Seminary 


There are certain principles more 
careful and prayerful attention to which 
will render more efficient our services: 

Definiteness of Aim.— The trouble 
with a great many of our meetings is not 
that we do not aim high enough, but 
that we do not aim at all. [Every meet- 
ing should have an end in view. Evena 
theological seminary is not made up of 
mountain-top saints. There are some 
who are having a hard time climbing. 
Our aim should be to reach and help 


these men. This will give interest to 
our efforts and efficiency to our labors. 

Prayer.—After we have studied our 
men and got an aim to our service, then 
comes prayer. Of course it comes be- 
fore this and all the time, but in a pe- 
culiar sense it comes now. 

We must go up the mountain with 
Elijah and intercede. We need to do 
this in order that we ourselves may be 
clothed with power and that our meet- 
ing may be electric with the spirit of 
God. But more than that we need to 
ask God by His own Spirit to get hold 
of just the men we are aiming to help. 
The influence of prayer is something 
more than reflexive. There is a certain 
sense in which the Lord will not work 
unless we ask Him. He “ will be en- 
quired of.” When our hearts become 
burdened for men, and our souls go up 
in intercessory prayer, our meetings 
will be effective. 

Simplicity. — We use the same old 
stereotyped phrases week after week. 
We have a prayer-meeting voice. We 
build up a middle wall or partition be- 
tween each other. We preach miniature 
sermons in a formal way, instead of tell- 
ing in an easy, every-day manner what 
the Lord is doing for us, confessing our 
faults one to another, and praising the 
Lord for victories gained. We need to 
take off our “ Sunday-go-to-meeting ’ 
masks in our meetings together and be 
our own natural selves, “saved by 
grace.” 

Thoughtfulness.—We are apt to come 
to meeting in a state of intellectual lazi- 
ness. Our minds are passive, rather 
than active. We are not on the watch 
for a new message, not eagerly seeking 
new inspiration. We ought to focus 
our thoughts on the meeting. We 
should give our attention to it as eagerly 
as to the lectures of the class-room. 
We must seek if we expect to find. We 
must knock if we expect the door to 
swing open. Greater thoughtfulness, 
both on the part of leaders and others, 
would improve the efficiency of our 
meetings. 

Emotion.—Our religion is a religion 
of the heart. It deals with the deepest 
emotions of the human life. Students 
are not usually reserved in the expres- 
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sion of their feelings. We can cheer 
over a class victory and get excited over 
a foot-ball game. 

There is a tendency, however, when 
we get together in a religious service to 
assume a melancholy reserve. We pour 
the cold water of propriety on our feel- 
ings. More liberty in the expression of 
our feelings, a more fervid emotional 
glow in our meetings would add much 
to their efficiency. We do not plead for 


“ worked-up”’ excitement, nor for a 
feverish attempt to get the feelings 
stirred, but for more liberty in the 


expression of the real heartfelt emotions 
that every true child of God comes to 
experience. 


Dependence on the Holy Spirit— 
This, after all, is the true secret of suc- 
cess. The Lord is willing to do great 
things for us if we will give Him the 
opportunity. The reason we do not 
have greater results is that we are trying 
to work alone. We are trying to run 
electric cars without electricity. We 
need divine help—the real tangible help 
and presence of the Holy Ghost. One 
breath of the Spirit will do more to 
make our labors efficient than all the 
plans we ever conceived. Let us seek 
our personal Pentecost. Let us tarry 
till the rushing wind and tongue of fire 
descend. With His aid and presence 
there is no such thing as failure. 


Topics for Religious Meetings 


HI following topics have been pre- 
pared in response to a demand 
for suggestions to religious meetings 
committees of student Associations as 
to topics for the weekly meetings for 
the three months commencing January 
1. The subjects are designed to be sug- 
gestive merely, yet it is hoped that sev- 
eral of those printed below, if not all of 
them, will be found adapted to the needs 
of those outlining topics for the next 
quarter. 

January 4-10. “ Every Man's Life a 
Plan of God.” Gen. 1. 15-21; Luke i. 
13-17; Gal. i. 11-17. Read Dr. Bush- 
nell’s sermon on above topic, found in 
his ‘* Sermons for the New Life,” pages 
g-28, and Speer’s “Christ and Life,” 
page 177. Scripture characters illustrat- 
ing this topic. Examples from history. 
Personal testimony as to the truth of the 
statement. 

January 11-17. “ The Student's Obli- 
gations to the Church.” 1 Cor. xii. 4- 
12; xiv. 12. See Dr. Francis E. Clark’s 
“Why Should a Young Man Support 
the Church?” and the INTERCOLLEGIAN 
for January, 1899. The student’s in- 
debtedness to the Church. Ways in 
which he may further its interest. His 
fitness for this service. How extend the 
sense of church obligation among stu- 
dents? Does the work in the Associa- 


tion release a student from church obli- 
gation ? 

January 18-24. “Men of the Old 
Testament.” Heb. xi. 17-40. Let each 
student come prepared to state what Old 
Testament character has been most 
helpful to him personally, and to give 
particulars in which this character has 
been an influence in his life. 

January 25-31. Missionary Meeting. 
See January INTERCOLLEGIAN for topic 
and suggestions as to its treatment. 

February 1-7. “ Standards of Christ 
Applied to College Ethics.” 1 Cor. 8; 
Mark xiv. 66-72; Luke vi. 39-46; 
Matthew vi. 22-44. See Speer’s “ Princi- 
ples of Jesus,” pages 33 and following; 
INTERCOLLEGIAN Of March, 1900. Let 
there be a frank and Christian discussion 
of two or three most prominent varia- 
tions from Christ’s teachings in the local 
student life, such as dishonesty in ex- 
aminations, omitting, however, all refer- 
ence to the topic named below for 
March 22. 

February 8-14. “ Prayer for the Stu- 
dents of the World.” John xvii. 20-26; 
Rom. i. 22-32. See “ Report of the 
Conference of the World’s Student 
Christian Federation, 1902,’’ which in- 


cludes detailed reports of all the student 
movements in the Federation, price 50 
cents, and Mott’s “ Achievements and 
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The Support of Missionaries 


Opportunities of the World-Wide Stu- 
dent Movement,” price 10 cents. Tor 
suggestions, see first article in the IN- 
TERCOLLEGIAN of January, 1903. 

February 15-21. “If Our Religion is 
not True, we Ought to Change it; if it is 
True, we are Bound to Propagate what 
we believe to be the Truth,” Archbishop 
Whately. John xx. 25-28; Acts iv. 20; 
Gal. i. 22, 23. See Trumbull’s “ Indi- 
vidual Work for Individuals,” pages 1 
to 10. How may a Christian correct 
wrong views and tendencies, and how 
far should he go in urging his faith upon 
others? 

February 22-28. Missionary Meet- 
ing. See February INTERCOLLEGIAN for 
topic and suggestions for its treatment. 

March 1-7. ‘“ The Central Teaching 
of Jesus: a Personal Testimony.” John 
vii. 46; Matthew vii. 28-29. Let each 
student state the teaching which has 
most strongly affected his own life, with 
such particulars as will make this expe- 
rience helpful to others. 

March 8-14. “Social Service as an 
Ixpression of the Christian Life.” 
Mark ix. 38-41; Luke x. 25-37. Sketch 
the rise of the settlement, using there- 
for Woods’ “English Social Move- 
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ments ” (Chapter III.), Loomis’s “ Mod- 
ern Cities,” Henderson’s “ Social Settle- 
ments,” and INTERCOLLEGIAN for June, 
1901, pages 196-203. Statement of 
present aims as illustrated by the work 
of the institution itself, or the universities 
whose students carry it on, as Harvard, 
Yale, the Universities of Pennsylvania 
and Chicago. 

March 15-21. “Henry Drummond 
an Inspiration to Students.” Luke iv. 
18, 19; 1 Cor. xiii. Sketches of his life 
as found in North American Review of 
May, 1897, and Contemporary Review of 
April, 1897, Lenox’s “ Practical Life- 
Work of Henry Drummond,” and espe- 
cially George Adam Smith’s biography 
of him. Have a number of brief selec- 
tions from his works read. His special 
power over students and the secret of 
this influence. 

March 22-28. “ Why not Study on 
Sunday?” Ex. xx. 8-11; Mark ii. 27, 
28. The physical and mental demands 
for a Sabbath. Moral effects of Sunday 
study. Should a Christian man seek to 
discourage Sunday study? 

March 29-April 4. Missionary Meet- 
ing. Consult March INTERCOLLEGIAN 
for topic and its treatment. 


The Support of Missionaries by Colleges and Universities 


By the Rev. Harlan P. Beach 


ILE announcement last summer of 
the establishment of the Yale 
loreign Missionary Society and of the 
Ilarvard missionary movement, and the 
departure for China and India of the 
first representatives of these movements, 
has awakened a large interest in the 
matter in a multitude of American in- 
stitutions. In view of this interest a few 
statements are called for. 

The greatest of all student mission 
boards is known as “ The Universities’ 
Mission to Central Africa,” and was the 
outgrowth of that clarion call voiced by 
Livingstone in 1857 in the university 
cities of Cambridge and Oxford. 
Founded in the following year, it has 
done in East Africa a marvelous work 
in “the establishment and maintenance 


of stations in Central Africa, which may 
serve as centers of Christianity and 
civilization, for the promotion of true 
religion, and the ultimate extinction of 
the slave trade.” In the last few years 
it has grown to such proportions that its 
Gritish staff has aggregated about 100, 
of whom some forty per cent. have been 
women. This mission, however, has not 
been a distinctively student society, as 
its funds and many of its missionaries 
have come from a constituency similar 
to that of ordinary mission boards. 
India is so attractive to British stu- 
dents that it claims three university mis- 
sions, the Cambridge Mission to Delhi, 
established in 1876, the Oxford Mission 
to Calcutta, founded in 1880, and the 
Dublin University Mission to Chota 
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Nagpur, established nearly ten years 
later. Lach of these missions has a statt 
of about ten men, most of whom live to- 
gether in brotherhoods, and who carry 
on a work much like that of the ordinary 
missionary society, though with a nat- 
ural emphasis of education and litera- 
ture. ‘Lhe Cambridge and Dublin mis- 
sions are not independent, but are aux- 
iliary to the Society for the Propagation 
of the Gospel. ‘the support of their 
work is shared between that society and 
the universities. In the case of the Ox- 
ford mission, however, there is inde- 
pendence, though a large number of 
British parishes and individuals con- 
tribute to the budget, so that, as in the 
case of the Universities’ mission, the 
public furnishes the means for this great 
enterprise. 

It should be said of the movements 
started at Harvard and Yale that harm 
has been done both of them by a prema- 
ture announcement of what is hoped for 
rather than of actualities. Each of them 
is in its initial stage, and future steps 
will be dictated by experience and the 
circumstances of the case. Harvard has 
thus far adopted the wise plan of aiding 
an existing organization, and has availed 
itself of the valuable experience of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association 
Movement in India, whither Mr. Carter 
has gone to take up work for young men 
in the eastern and northern sections of 
that empire. The Association thus has 
the direction of Harvard's first repre- 
Sentative, while its students furnish the 
means for carrying on his work. 

Conditions at Yale were such that, if 
the enterprise were to have any hope of 
success, the work must be interdenomi- 
national and wholly dependent upon the 
university constituency for its budget. 
So desirable was it, however, to be re- 
lated to an organization of experience 
and high standing, that it is allied with 
the American Board of Commissioners 
for Foreign Missions, yet in such a way 
that this alliance in no way hampers the 
independence of representatives of the 
mission. While its first representatives 
are now in China, and though the work 
for some years will probably be concen- 
trated in that empire, like the Harvard 


scheme, Yale's plans do not necessitate 
confining its workers to that country. 

‘Lhe facts above stated suggest the fol- 
lowing statements: 

1. Lhe experience of the universities 
of Great britain, and the best opinion 
of Harvard and Yale in view ot their 
work just initiated, show that it is ex- 
ceedingly difficult for a university to as- 
sume the responsibility of an inde- 
pendent mission. Generally speaking 
the financial obligations are too serious, 
and the university constituency is too 
changeable and fickle, to warrant an in- 
dependent work, to say nothing of the 
fact that those at home in charge of such 
a mission are usually men who are ex- 
tremely busy, and who cannot give suf- 
ficient time to the enterprise to make it 
successful in the highest degree. No 
university should undertake the scheme 
with the expectation of depending, as in 
Great britain, upon a general constit- 
uency. Existing societies are already 
sufficiently numerous, and their multi- 
plication weakens the general cause, un- 
less some carefully planned scheme, 
backed by a large financial constituency 
within the university circle, can be de- 
vised to make success assured. 

2. In large denominational colleges it 
has already been proved that the stu- 
dents can, without much difficulty, sup- 
port at least one of their graduates on 
the foreign field. If the burden of the 
budget is wisely divided among the dif- 
ferent classes and shared in by a few 
graduates and faculty members, a much 
larger sum can be raised than has com- 
monly been contributed. System and a 
close connection by correspondence 
with the graduate thus supported will 
make the work lighter. In no case is it 
desirable in such an institution to sup- 
port a graduate under a board of a dif- 
ferent denomination from that of the in- 
stitution and the majority of its stu- 
dents. 

3. In State institutions and in some 
which are denominational only in name, 
the majority of its students belonging to 
other denominations than that of the 
college, it is usually advisable to support 
a representative who will appeal equally 
to members of every Church. In view 
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of the experience of colleges and uni- 
versities who have supported wholly or 
il part representatives of the Associa- 
tion in foreign lands, and because of the 
arguments which induced Harvard to 
send out its first representative under 
this organization, and also because this 
work is so strategic and successful, it is 
desirable that institutions of this class 
should support one or more Association 
secretaries abroad. The missionaries on 
the field have in every case requested 
these Association workers to come to 
them, and they regard this new contin- 
gent as a most helpful one to the broad 
cause. There is no reason why twenty 
Association workers should not be sup- 
ported by institutions of Canada and the 
United States, if the matter is only 
taken up and properly pushed. 

4. The small colleges and professional 
and technical schools should not be pre- 
vented from participation in this new 
and important movement. In some 
cases two or three institutions naturally 
linked together could unitedly support 
a graduate agreed upon under a board 
which would be acceptable to all. 
Where this is not feasible, part of the 
salary of a graduate could be assumed, 
the missionary organization paying the 
remainder, but regarding the man as the 
special representative of that institution. 
It may be that even this cannot be ac- 
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5 
By Galen M 
. | ‘HIS League, consisting of the 115 


American and British volunteers 
in Japan, is alive to its responsibilities. 
At its first conference, August 8-10, it 
thoroughly considered one of the most 
urgent questions now confronting the 
(hurch in Japan, how to secure more 
educated Japanese for Christian call- 
ings. It was pointed out that although 
one great aim of missions is to plant a 
self-propagating church, the number of 
Japanese workers is even less than the 
number of missionaries, and whole clus- 
ters of populous villages have never 
heard Christian preaching. 
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complished where the number of stu- 
dents is very small or are lacking in re- 
sources. In many such cases the money 
contributed has been used for the sup- 
port of a native preacher, teacher, or 
worker in some other line. This involves 
an annual expenditure of from $30 to 
$100. It may be that these institutions 
could be more deeply and successfully 
interested if the money which they can 
contribute could be sent to the foreign 
work of the Association. It could be 
applied to the support of some small sec- 
tion of the Association work, or toward 
the salary of some secretary not already 
provided for through college contribu- 
tions. 

In view of the vast and attractive op- 
portunities of the present day and of the 
interest which has been awakened in a 
few institutions through an enlargement 
of missionary giving, it is of the utmost 
importance that this matter should be 
taken up by hundreds of colleges and 
universities in the United States and 
Canada. With the impulse—not vet for- 
gotten—of the Toronto convention, and 
after the special distractions of the fall, 
there is no better time than the present 
to discuss and initiate this movement. 
What a few colleges and universities 
have done many can do, and thus hasten 
the day when Jesus shall see of the 
travail of His soul and be satisfied. 


Volunteers in Japan 


. Fisher, Tokyo 


Chief among the external hindrances 
in the way of securing volunteers for 
Christian callings from among Japanese 
students are: insufficient salaries; lucra- 
tive openings in commercial and educa- 
tional life, in which “I can help the 
Kingdom of God more than by becom- 
ing an obscure evangelist; ” the almost 
universal friction between Japanese and 
foreign workers; the lack of a few first- 
class theological schools; and the sacri- 
fice of friends and family, if they oppose 
the step. It was pointed out that these 
hindrances must be removed by empha- 
sizing stewardship, by laying a. still 
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larger proportion of the burden, financial 
and administrative, on Japanese shoul- 
ders, by such unfailing love and caution 
and self-suppression as would make fric- 
tion with Japanese co-workers impos- 
sible, and by an example of devotion and 
self-denial which would be contagious. 

The chief internal hindrances brought 
out in the discussion were, a low ideal of 
the dignity and opportunity of the 
Christian worker; spiritual insensibility 
to the fact that multitudes are in awful 
need of that gospel which Christians in 
loyalty to Christ are bound to supply to 
the utmost of their power; and genuine 
doubts over Christianity in its relation 
to patriotism and science. Over against 
these, missionaries and pastors must live 
and speak so as to magnify our calling 
in their eyes; they must wrestle, like the 
pioneer missionaries, in prayer and per- 
sonal endeavor for workers; they must 
dwell on the reasonableness of faith, 
show tender sympathy toward doubt, be 
irenic rather than polemic; they must 
appeal to the heroism, the inborn knight- 
liness, of Japanese students. When some 
one suggested that influence should be 
brought to bear on Christian young 
men in their high-school days, before 
other plans had pre-empted their minds, 
another went a step farther and urged 
that we should begin with the parents. 
The wise caution was thrown out, that 
rather than urge any particular calling 


upon a man, we should lead him to such 
a consecration that he would instantly 
respond to the call of God, wherever it 
might lead. 

The chief result of the conference was 
the deep resolution formed in the hearts 
of all present, to strive by magnetic ex- 
ample, by personal persuasion, and by 
persistent prayer to compel men into the 
work. Of the more formal and not un- 
important results, | would mention the 
setting apart of November 9 as a day of 
prayer for volunteers for the ministry, 
the Association secretaryship and Bible 
women’s work; the provision for utiliz- 
ing the Japanese religious press to keep 
the volunteer watchword and the ap- 
peal for workers, before the consciences 
of young men and the Church; and 
finally, the pledge of cordial co-opera- 
tion with the Young Men’s Christian 
Association in laying the foundations of 
a Japanese Student Volunteer Move- 
ment, primarily for home missions. 

One of the inspiring features of the 
conference was a meaty report of the 
Toronto Convention, by R. P. Gorbold, 
who has just come out to join the band 
of Christian teachers of English in gov- 
ernment schools. How many years be- 
fore we shall read of “ Echoes of the 
Tokyo Student Volunteer Convention ”’? 
For that and all it implies shall not you 
and we pledge ourselves to renewed 
endeavor! 


The New Association Building at Lafayette College 


b RAINERD HALL, the new Young 
Men’s Christian Association build- 
ing at Lafayette College, Easton, Pa., 
and the giit of Mr. James Renwick 
Hogg, Lafayette, ’78, of Philadelphia, 
was dedicated October 22, ** Founders’ 
Day.” The program included an in- 
troductory address by Acting President 
Hon. William S. Kirkpatrick, LL.D.; 
the dedication address by the Rev. 
John Baleom Shaw, D.D., of New 
York; the presentation of the building 
to the college by Mr. Hogg, and the ac- 
ceptance for the Board of Trustees by 
its President, John W. Hollenbeck, [sq. 


Music was furnished by the college glee 
club. 

Brainerd Hall is named for David 
Brainerd, known for his work as a mis- 
sionary among the Indians in the first 
half of the eighteenth century, and 
whose influence, “ perpetuated through 
his memoirs, which Jonathan Edwards 
published, has molded thousands and 
tens of thousands of lives.” lor nearly 
seventy years the missionary society of 
Lafayette has borne his name. 

The building will be governed by a 
committee composed of two trustees, 
two members of the faculty, and two 
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Brainerd Hall—The New Association Building at Lafayette College. 


active members of the Young Men's 
Christian Association, the donor of the 
building, the president of the college, 
and the president of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association being ex-officio 
members of this committee. 

The following account of the new 
structure is condensed from a descrip- 
tion in The Lafayette: 

Brainerd Hall, with a frontage on the 
campus of go feet and with a depth of 
55 feet, is built diagonally across the 
northeast corner of the campus. The 
building is designed in the English 
Gothic style of architecture, and cost 
$35,000 complete. The exterior of the 
building is of New Quincy granite, 
trimmed with Indiana limestone and 
terra cotta; the roof is of green tile. 

The building has three stories and a 
basement. On the first floor to the 
right of the hallway is a general social 
and reading-room, 40 x 50 feet, at one 
end of which is a large bay window (with 
window seats) facing the campus. At 
the other end is a terra-cotta fireplace 


with heavy oak seats, forming an alcove, 
13 x 20 feet. This room is finished in 
heavy oak paneling, with a five-foot 
wainscoting, and a handsomely paneled 
ceiling. 

The entrance hall is sixteen feet wide, 
with a staircase at the north end oppo- 
site the main entrance. The staircase 
has a heavy oak balustrade and carved 
newels. To the left of the main entrance, 
fronting the campus, is a trophy room, 
26 x 2g feet. Here will be kept the 
trophies of all the athletic victories of 
the college, including foot-balls, base- 
balls, basket-balls, cups, and banners. 
Immediately to the rear of the trophy 
room is a large room, 21 x 29 feet, in 
which will be placed a telephone, the 
room being used as an office of the 
building. 

The chapel for the religious meetings 
of the students is in the second story, 
directly above the social room, and has 
a capacity of 250. This room will be a 
good example of English collegiate 
architecture of the thirteenth century, 
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with its heavy tracery rafters and 
paneled ceilings, its pulpit and organ re- 
cesses with their ornamental arches, the 
massive wainscoting, and the stained 
glass windows. Mr. Hogg generously 
placed in the chapel an $1,800 organ. 
Qn the north side of the second story 
there are two large class-rooms for 
Bible study. These two rooms are at 
the disposal of the musical association 
and other like organizations of the col- 
when not in use by the Bible 
classes. 


lege 


Qn the third floor are four large 
rooms, ranging from 16 x 16 feet to 18 x 
23 feet in size. The two back rooms on 
the east are designated for the use of 
the two curators. The two front rooms, 
facing on the campus, will be at the dis- 
posal of the several college organiza- 
tions. 

The woodwork throughout the build- 
ing is oak and chestnut, finished in the 
natural wood, antique, and the walls are 
colored in appropriate and harmonious 
tints. 


South Africa Student Conference 


By C. V. Nel, Traveling Secretary Students’ Christian Association, South Africa 


HI first student conference of the 
South African Student Move- 

ment held since the war met in Stellen- 
bosch early in October. The central 
thought of the conference was “ Saved 
to Serve.” Many a delegate has gone 
back with new courage and zeal for the 
Master's work. Thirty-six Associa- 
tions, representing 1,570 members, sent 
delegates. There were about 150 dele- 
gates and visitors. The average attend- 
ance at the meetings was 400, while the 
attendance in the evening sometimes 
numbered 600. Fully nine-tenths of 
those attending the conference were 
young people of both sexes, while three- 
quarters were scholars and_ students. 
Our closing meeting, attended by about 
1,500, was an evangelistic one. Thirty 
remained behind. About thirty more 
took a stand the evening of the following 
testimony meeting. The importance of 
the Morning Watch was emphasized. 


Fifty delegates signed the 
Watch card for the first time. 

Something wonderful is happening in 
our church. The interest in missions 
has been on the increase for the last 
twenty vears. The war seems to have 
brought matters to a climax. In one of 
our meetings twenty-eight decided for 
missions, making the number of volun- 
teers at the conference forty-nine. In 
addition to these, some 200 prisoners of 
war became volunteers. To educate, 
equip, and send forth such a large num- 
ber will tax the resources of our nation. 
The interest is great. People are giv- 
ing liberally. There is a great move- 
ment on foot to make sure that none 
fail for want of support. God has some- 
thing great for us in store. He has taken 
our republics. It seems He is going to 
give us Africa in exchange. If things go 
on like this we will have to begin to ask 
God to keep people at home. 


Morning 


The Cleveland Missionary Convention of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church 


By W.C. 


Hl first general missionary con- 
vention of the Methodist Epis- 

copal Church, which met in Cleveland, 
Ohio, October 21 to 24, was a notable 
gathering. Having been carefully 
planned as a delegated convention, the 
schools and colleges of that denomina- 


MehKee 


tion were represented. Over 1,900 dele- 
gates were present from every State in 
the Union. The list of speakers includ- 
ed many of the most prominent men of 
the Methodist denomination in this 
country and from mission — lands. 
Among the latter were Bishop Thoburn, 
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of India, and Bishop Hartzell, of Africa, 
distinguished missionary leaders. In 
addition to these, stimulating addresses 
were made by Mr. John R. Mott and 
Mr. Robert E. Speer. The subjects dis- 
cussed included the many phases of the 
missionary problem as it faces the home 
Church, supplemented by a number of 
remarkably effective appeals from the 
foreign field, notably that of the oppor- 
tunity now presented in the Philippine 
Islands. 

Not only was the convention signifi- 
cant because of the high standard of 
missionary enterprise which it regis- 
tered, but also because of the diffusion 
of information which it has occasioned, 
the larger plans for world effort which 
it has instituted, and the united prayer 


which it has called forth. The actual 
gifts of money were likewise most grati- 
fving. More than $300,000 subscribed 
in one evening, added to the regular 
gifts of the Church, will not only set 
aside all thought of retrenchment, se- 
riously considered by the missionary 
board of the church, but will make it 
possible to both maintain and strengthen 
the work as now organized, and make a 
substantial advance possible. As an ex- 
ample of generous giving it is an indi- 
cation that the Church will not permit a 
retrograde movement. While it is the 
expression of only one denomination, it 
will do much to dispel the too prevalent 
notion that more volunteers are now 
available than the church boards can 
support. 


State Convention, Massachusetts and Rhode Island 


bv George S. Budd, Assistant State Secretary of Massachusetts and Rhode 
Island. 


HE student conference held in con- 
nection with the State conven- 
tion of Massachusetts and Rhode Island, 
November 7 to g, at Providence, R. L., 
was the largest similar gathering and 
probably the most effective ever held at 
a convention of the two States. The 
students were entertained admirably by 
the Brown University Association. The 
student conference proper occupied the 
whole of Saturday, November 8, and in 
spite of the important foot-ball games 
that day more than ninety visiting dele- 
gates were registered. These, added to 
the students of Brown, made the gather- 
ing exceedingly important. 

The conference opened with greet- 
ings by President Faunce, of Brown 
University, and by Mr. Jeremiah 
Holmes, general secretary of the Brown 
Association. “ The Relations Between 
the Coilege and the Preparatory 
School” were presented by Mr. Rich- 
ard Edwards, of Yale: “* An Intercol- 
legiate Brotherhood,” by Mr. George 
S. Budd, assistant State secretary; 


* Philanthropic Enterprises of a Col- 
lege .\ssociation,” by Mr. G. Ek. Hug- 
gins, of Harvard; “The Missionary 
Idea, Mission Study, and Personal Re- 
sponsibility,” by Mr. Harry Wade 
Hicks, of Boston; various phases of 
Bible study, by Messrs. Henry Wright, 
of Yale; R. M. Smith, of Williams; H. 
IK. Taylor, of Amherst; and J. E. 
Smiley, Boston intercollegiate —secre- 
tary; * The Training of Leaders for the 
Ministry,” by Mr. Alexander Abbott, of 
Brown; “ The Training of Leaders for 
the City Associations,” by Mr. W. T. 
Diack, of Williams; and “ The Train- 
ing of Leaders for Philanthropic 
Work,” by Mr. M. Stanton, of Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology. Dur- 
ing Saturday and Sunday the delegates 
heard four inspiring addresses by Mr. 
Robert I. Speer. 

The results of the conference will 
doubtless be greater effort, better 
knowledge of methods, and more power 
in the student associations of the two 
States. 











The Maritime Young Men's Christian Association Student 
Conference 


Hike conference held at the Univer- 

_ sity of New Brunswick, Ired- 
ericton, October 16 to 19, was attended 
by about sixty delegates. There were 
present representatives from colleges, 
academies, and normal schools. Mr. A. 
B. Williams, Student-Secretary of the 
International Committee, presided. 

The chief subjects under discussion 
were Bible and mission study and 
personal work. The Rev. J. H. Mac- 
Donald delivered a splendid address on 
“The Saving Word and Its Study.” He 
spoke of the enduring power of the 
Bible. Many books lose their power 
and interest with time. Their knowl- 
edge passes away; but after centuries of 
existence the bible is still the most liv- 
ing of all books. It interests all classes. 
All derive benefit and encouragement 
from its study. The addresses on “ Per- 
sonal Work ” and “ Mission Study ” by 
several of the delegates were strong and 
helpful, and at the close of the confer- 
ence a number signed volunteer decla- 
ration cards. 

Few of the delegates will forget the 
splendid address given by Dr. Chute, of 
Acadia. As he spoke about a life of obe- 
dience to God many saw as never before 
God's plan for their lives. 


The farewell meeting was _ particu- 
larly impressive. Lrief addresses were 
made on “ True Success,” “ The Perils 
of the Conference,” and ‘ Consecra- 
tion.” Testimonies were given by a 
number of students of the special bless- 
ings they had received. Mr. Williams 
then presented to the conference an 
* Objective ” for 1902-03: (1) To in- 
crease as largely as possible the amount 
of intelligent personal work. (2) To 
bring a much larger proportion of our 
men to measure their lives by the stand- 
ards of the Bible. (3) To be constantly 
on the lookout to discover, develop, and 
train future leaders for Bible- and mis- 
sicn-study classes. (4) To make our 
delegation to Northfield the strongest 
yet in point of personnel, representative 
character, and strength of purpose. (5) 
To take steps, if we have not already 
done so, for the formation of a strong 
committee to give practical aid to 
schools in the neighborhood of our col- 
leges, and to push this work vigorously. 
(6) To make this a more notable year in 
missions than ever before. “In order 
to realize the above objective we our- 
selves will strive to comply with the con- 
ditions of living victorious and growing 
lives.” 


The Central Ohio Bible-Leaders’ Conference 


by Paul C. Foster, General Secretary, Ohio State University 


H1l* first annual conference of the 
leaders of Association Bible 
classes in the colleges in and about Co- 
lumbus was held Saturday and Sunday, 
October 18 and 19, in Townsend Hall, 
at Ohio State University. 

The conference was called by the 
State Committee for the purpose of 
training these men for more efficient 
service in Bible-study work. To this 
end topics were presented bearing di- 
rectly on the work of organization and 
leadership, and a large part of the time 
in each session was devoted to the in- 


formal discussion of problems confront- 
ing a class leader. 

The more important topics presented 
were as follows: “* The Field of Lead- 
ership,” Prof. Walker, of Ohio Wes- 
leyan University; ‘“ Qualifications and 
Preparation of a Leader,” Mr. Arthur 
Rugh, Traveling Secretary of the Stu- 
dent Volunteer Movement; “ Methods 
of Increasing and Maintaining At- 
tendance and Interest,” Mr. Clayton 5. 
Cooper, Bible-Study Secretary of the 
International Committee; “ The Bible 
in Winning Men,” Prof. Walker. The 
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devotional hour was conducted on Sat- 
urday by Secretary Morris W. Ehnes, 
of Ohio Wesleyan, and on Sunday by 
Mr. Cooper. 

The conference was of a high order 
throughout. Sixty men were present 
from the following institutions: Ohio 
University at Athens, Ohio Wesleyan 
University, Otterbein, Dennison, Wit- 
tenberg, the National Normal School 
of Lebanon, Ohio Medical University, 
and Ohio State University of Columbus. 

So helpful was the conference that the 
delegates voted to continue it from year 
to year. A committee, made up of one 
man from each institution, was appoint- 
ed to arrange for future conferences. 
The committee is planning to hold one 
intercollegiate conference and one or 
more local conferences in each institu- 
tion each year. Work has already be- 


gun for local conferences in the several 
colleges of the group, to be held in Jan- 
uary. Several of the local conferences 
are to be held at the same time, the lead- 
ing speakers to go in rotation from place 
to place. 

This committee will be of great serv- 
ice in promoting the common interests 
of the Associations represented by it. 
Speakers for religious meetings may be 
used in the several institutions with 
greater economy of time and energy 
than would otherwise be possible. 
Other fields of usefulness will doubtless 
suggest themselves. 

The President and Secretary of the 
organization for this college year are: 
Mr. Gale Seaman (Dennison Univer- 
sity), Granville, and Mr. D. W. Weist 
(Ohio State University), 90 W. Lane 
Avenue, Columbus, Ohio. 


The Student World 


A. mission-study class of twenty-five 
has been organized in the State Normal 
School at Warrensburg, Mo. 


At Central Wesleyan University, Mis- 
souri, one-third the male enrollment of 
the college is in the Association. 

At Albert College, Belleville, Ont., no 
less than thirty students since the begin- 
ning of the term have publicly confessed 
Jesus Christ. 





At Northwestern University $1,000 
has this year been subscribed for mis- 
sions. The amount contributed last 
year was $400. 


At a recent meeting held at the Vir- 
ginia Polytechnic Institute ten men ac- 
cepted Christ, five of whom are already 
enrolled in Bible classes. 


More than one-fourth of the students 
of Hampden-Sidney College have been 
enrolled in the Association’s Bible stud- 
ies, and are doing good work. 


Miss Mabel Milham, who for two 
years served with conspicuous ability as 


a traveling secretary of the Student Vol- 
unteer Movement, is now Student Sec- 
retary of New York State. 


The first meeting of the Association 
of the Georgia Eclectic College was held 
the last of October, and was attended by 
two-thirds of the student body. The 
president of the college led the meeting. 


During Mr. Colton’s visit to Valpa- 
raiso (Ind.) Normal College last month 
seventy men expressed themselves de- 
sirous of leading a Christian life, half of 
this number doing so for the first time. 


The Executive Committee of the Stu- 
dent Volunteer Missionary Union of 
Great britain has decided to hold the 
next International Student Volunteer 
Convention in Edinburgh, January, 
1QO4. 


In the Ontario Agriculture College 
Association, Guelph, Ont., there are sev- 
enty-three active and seventy associate 
members out of a total student enroll- 
ment of 200. One hundred and twenty 
men are in Bible classes. 
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The Association at Wilmington Col- 
lege observed the Week of lrayer for 
young men by a special Sunday meeting 
amd week-day class prayer mectings. 
The Bible have increased in 
membership and are full of interest. 


classes 


Mr. Edwin I. Greene, of LBoston, a 
recent graduate of Brown University, 
and formerly one of the active workers 
in the brown Association, was elected a 
member of the Massachusetts and 
Rhode Island State Committee at their 
recent convention. 


A religious census of the students in 
Atlanta was taken early in the fall, and 
the names and addresses of the students 
sent to the various pastors in the city. 
A committee of young men then divided 
these names and went to see the stu- 
dents at their rooms. 

The Bible-study department of West- 
minster College, Pa., has grown nearly 
150 per cent. during the past year. Last 
vear there were three with 
twenty members. This vear there are 
six classes enrolling forty-eight men, 
who are engaged in daily study of the 


Dible. 


classes 


The Rev. John N. Forman has re- 
turned to India to take up his work 
there, his furlough having expired. Mr. 
lorman’s work in the theological semi- 
naries during the past academic year was 
very fruitful. Few persons have done 
more in leading men to the mission field 
than he. 


The most encouraging thing in the 
work at the Atlanta College of Phy- 
sicians and Surgeons is the large Bible 
class organized this year, conducted by 
Judge Van Epps on Sunday evening. 
There are some seventy-five in the class, 
and many others who do not belong at- 
tend the sessions. 


Two men well known in connection 
with Association work, Mr. Charles 
Williston McAlpine, Princeton, 1888, 
who is now Secretary of the University, 
and Mr. Lucius Hopkins Miller, of 


1847, a former secretary of the Prince- 
ton Association, have been elected mem- 
bers of the Graduate Advisory Commit- 
tee of that organization. 


In the Shenandoah Normal College, 
at Reliance, Va., where a union prayer 
meeting of men and women has been 
held for some time, it was decided to or- 
ganize two separate Associations. The 
Young Men's Christian Association 
started with a membership of twenty- 
three, and ten enrolled in the class which 
is to study the life of Christ. 





Over eighty new members have 
united this year with the University 
College, Toronto, Association. This is 
a net gain of fifty over the membership 
of last vear. The Association has taken 
up boys’ work in two different parts of 
the city. This is a new work, but al- 
ready a number of men are offering 
themselves for this service. 

At the Montgomery County High 
School, Independence, Kan., a class has 
been formed by seven boys, using the 
“Studies in the Life and Works of 
Jesus according to St. Mark.” Only 
four members of evangelical churches 
were to be found among the more than 
seventy male students enrolled, although 
the number of professing Christians was 
much larger. 

The Association of the University of 
Vermont has received recently from Mr. 
lrederick Billings, an alumnus, a money 
gift for the equipment of the Associa- 
tion rooms, the purchase of hymn books, 
rental of a piano, ete. Forty new men 
have been received into the Association 
from a freshman class of eighty. This 
makes the total membership 100, of 
whom sixty-five are enrolled in Bible 
study. 


After one year in the Philippines as a 
teacher in the government schools, Mr. 
Ralph Crane Wells, Colorado College, 
‘Ol, Was appointed by the Presbyterian 
Board of Missions as a teacher in their 
college at Tengchow, Shantung Prov- 
ince, China. He reached that field July 
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1. The Rev. Henry W. Luce, a former 
traveling secretary of the Volunteer 
Movement, is a teacher in the same 
school. 


The State College Committee of 
Massachusetts and Rhode Island has 
appointed a student advisory commit- 
tee, consisting of Mr. G. E. Huggins, 
Harvard; Mr. J. E. Smiley, Boston; Mr. 
W. T. Diack, Williams; and Mr. Jere- 
miah Holmes, Brown. The purpose of 
the committee is to get a closer touch 
with the latest problems and to de- 
velop student initiative in intercollegiate 
affairs. 


The Associations in the Maritime 
Provinces are conducting their work 
aggressively. At Acadia University, 
where there are ninety-five young men 
as students, the Association has a mem- 
bership of ninety-two, including eight 
members of the faculty. There are two 
mission-study classes and a monthly 
missionary meeting, while fifty dollars 
are contributed annually for missions. 
At Dalhousie University sixty are en- 
rolled in Bible study. 

An attractive pamphlet from Tientsin, 
China, contains three addresses deliv- 
ered at the reopening of the Chinese As- 
sociation at that place. It will be re- 
membered that in the siege of Tientsin 
this building was appropriated for mili- 
tary purposes. Mr. Gailey’s work as 
carried on at present is proving fruitful. 
This is suggested by the titles of the ad- 
dresses, “ Association Aims,” “ Decis- 
ion of Character,” and “ Essential Fac- 
tors in Chinese Progress.” 


Though there, are but 105 men in at- 
tendance at Penn College, lowa, the 
work of the Association is being very 
strongly emphasized. Aside from the 
three who accepted Christ at the de- 
cision meeting, there has been a general 
deepening of the spiritual life, exceeding 
that of previous years. Students have 
shown their practical interest in mis- 
sions by contributing $500 for the sup- 
port of a missionary in Cuba, who was 
formerly president of the Association. 


re) 


At lowa Wesleyan University mis- 
sion study, which has previously en- 
listed about ten students, has this year 
interested thirty. The following reasons 
are said to account for the advance: The 
place of meeting, which is in an attrac- 
tively furnished room with a cozy fire, 
etc.; a better time of meeting, namely, 
Sunday afternoon, when some of the 
men are anxious for a profitable use of 
their time; the biographical text-book, 
especially the life of Livingstone, which 
is strongly attracting the men. 


The Volunteer Band of Washington 
and Lee University, Lexington, Va., is 
still feeling the effects of the Toronto 
convention. The band undertakes to 
supply teachers for the mountain whites 
in that neighborhood, and it already has 
men in three missions. Aside from the 
present good accomplished, volunteers 
find it an excellent training for their 
future work. Members of the band have 
just entered upon a course of study con- 
cerning prayer for missions and finan- 
cial co-operation in that work. 


The Week of Prayer was observed by 
the Cornell University Association in an 
unusual but very profitable manner. In- 
stead of holding nightly meetings at the 
building, these were held in the larger 
rooming-houses, the purpose being to 
reach a class of students who do not 
come to the Association building. The 
meetings were well attended and enthu- 
siastic. They resulted in the establish- 
ment of three regular weekly prayer 
meetings and a Bible class, and several 
men were enrolled in classes already ex- 
isting. 


The Association at the Georgia Tech- 
nological School has gained the respect 
of the student body. They have a mem- 
bership of forty. There will be many 
more when the fees are collected. They 
do not enroll the members until the fees 
are paid. The members are laying plans 
to erect a building next vear. They have 
secured a room and fitted it up with 
games, and they also hold their meet- 
ings there. Many of the students in the 
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business colleges have joined the bible 
classes in the main Association. There 
is a class especially for these men. 


The Rev. J. M. Springer, formerly 
general secretary of the Northwestern 
Lniversity Association, writes from a 
village near Umtali, East Africa: “ I am 
writing this in my small tent, six by six 
feet, in the center of a heathen village. 
| came a week ago to build a hut, and 
the work has progressed slowly, owing 
to prejudice and the natural dislike of 
those in darkness to be disturbed. I 
think that now all obstacles have been 
overcome—thanks to the power of Him 
in whose name | am here—but this com- 
pletes the beginning only. Great is the 
need in this region.” 


From a letter recently received from 
Rev. G. J. Huizinga, a Hope College 
volunteer, now at Cumbum, India, is 
taken the following: “ For six months 
we have had entire charge of this sta- 
tion. It extends over 800 square miles, 
with 150 Christian villages and some 
3,000 Christians, also many hundreds of 
heathen villages. The prospects mate- 
rially are quite gloomy here. We are 
on the very verge of a great famine. 
This adds a great deal to the care of a 
young and inexperienced missionary. I 
am most grateful for the help I received 
from the Student Volunteer Movement, 
and I am praying for its success.” 


Park College, Parkville, Mo., has sent 
out to the foreign work forty-four men 
and women, thirty-four of whom are 
alive and in the service. Two more, a 
man and his wife, classmates, who had 
settled in a charge at home, have ac- 
counted the foreign need the more 
pressing upon them personally, as it is 
the larger, and are just now under com- 
mission from the Presbyterian Board 
for Korea. A band of five or six more 
of Park’s volunteers will have com- 
pleted their professional preparation by 
next summer, and will be ready for the 
field beyond. Two of these have al- 
ready been accepted for commission by 
one of the mission boards. 


international and 
State student secretaries was held in 
Detroit, Mich., November 4 to 7. There 
were in attendance eight State college 


A conference of 


secretaries, seven secretaries of the 
Student Department of the Interna- 
tional Committee, the general secretary 
of the Student Volunteer Movement, 
and seven leaders of local student Asso- 
ciation work who came for special 
training in visitation of other institu- 
tions. Practical subjects dealing with 
the development and supervision of stu- 
dent Associations from the stand-point 
of the State and International Commit- 
tees were discussed. The conference 
was very helpful in promoting uniform- 
ity of plans and policies in the develop- 
ment of the student work throughout 
the whole field. 


There are about 2,400 students regis- 
tered in the eight medical and dental 
colleges of Baltimore, the largest num- 
ber ever entered. The intellectual and 
moral standard of the freshmen classes 
is high, and in several of the colleges 
there have been excellent recruits for 
the Association work from the ranks of 
the new men. Following the fall cam- 
paign rallies, at the Central Young 
Men’s Christian Association building, 
parlor receptions for the Christian men 
were held. These were largely attend- 
ed, and resulted in identifying the men 
with Bible classes and giving marked 
impetus to the devotional meetings. 
Howard A. Kelly, M.D., entertained 
130 medical and dental students at his 
residence on one of these occasions. 
There are some prospect for a Students’ 
Club in connection with one of the med- 
ical schools ; great interest is manifested, 
and if a suitable house can be secured 
the club will probably materialize this 
session. 


The Brown University Association 
has undertaken the maintenance of 
Sears’ Reading-room, formerly a_pri- 
vate affair, as a free public reading-room 
and social center. A piano has been 
added, and before several of the big 
games ‘“‘ Foot-ball Hoorays ” have been 
held in the room, which is now used by 
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practically the whole student body. The 
Association Employment bureau sent 
out 1,000 letters to householders before 
college opened, asking that college men 
be given the preference for work, and a 
thousand cards of a similar nature are 
being circulated among business men 
with good results. The Bureau recently 
handled eighty-five positions in connec- 
tion with election returns for the news- 
papers, netting an equal number of'men 
$145. The Bible-Study Committee has 
issued a 16-page booklet giving, in 
brief outline for daily reading, the story 
of Christ’s life. These were sent to all 
members of the university, with the sug- 
gestion that they be used by men who 
may not wish to join a class in Bible 
study, but who desire to devote during 
the year a few minutes daily to the 
* Book of books.” At the Yale-Brown 
game in Providence, October 11, the 
lsrown Association issued the four-page 
‘Y ” folder printed in blue ink. The 
line-up of the elevens, some new Brown 
foot-ball songs, Yale’s “ Bright College 
Years,’ and Brown’s “* Alma Mater” 
were its features. 


The Rev. Sumner R. Vinton, travel- 
ing secretary of the Movement in 1898- 
1899, is much encouraged by an oppor- 
tunity which has come to him for work 
among the students in the schools con- 
nected with his own mission in Burma. 
The following is taken from a recent let- 
ter received from him: “I am rejoic- 
ing in the opening up of an opportunity 
to work among students here in Burma. 
What it may lead to in time I do not 
know, but that the Lord has led thus 
far I am convinced. There has been a 
lowering of the quality in the men who 
have offered themselves for the minis- 
try in Burma. I noticed it among those 
from my own field—eighteen graduated 
from the theological seminary last Jan- 
uary—and so I was led to speak with 
Dr. Smith, the president of the semi- 
nary, about it. He had, of course, no- 
ticed this falling off, and after talking it 
over with him and his colleagues work 
along the Student Volunteer Movement 
line was decided upon. Dr. Smith 
asked me to undertake a tour of the mis- 


sion schools in Burma urging the claims 
of the ministry. I was hindered from 
doing this last year on account of ill- 
ness, but this year I have made a be- 
ginning, and in July made my first tour. 
In my addresses I urged Bible study and 
prayer as necessary parts of Christian 
living, and of course pressed the claims 
of the ministry on the older students. 
The work undertaken is purely prepara- 
tory.” 





The Pacific Coast Student Confer- 
ence meets at Pacific Grove, Col., in its 
seventh annual session, December 26, 
1902, and closes January 4, 1903. The 
Bible-study department presents an ex- 
ceptionally strong corps of teachers, un- 
der the direction of Mr. Clayton S. 
Cooper, the new head of the department, 
who will also lead the Personal Work- 
ers’ class, using for a text “ Studies in 
the Teaching of Jesus and His Apos- 
tles.” The third year’s course, “ Studies 
in Old Testament Characters,” will be 
offered for the first time at this confer- 
ence, taught by Professor Charles Nash, 
of Pacific Theological Seminary. Mr. 
G. E. Huggins, Harvard University, 
will lead the “ Studies in the Acts and 
Epistles.” The missionary department 
at the conference will be directed by Mr. 
Arthur Rugh, Traveling Secretary of 
the Student Volunteer Movement, 
whose participation in the previous con- 
ference has afforded him a valuable 
practical knowledge of the coast field. 
The return of Dr. E. T. Chapman, of 
Los Angeles, and Dr. Frederick W. 
Clampett, of San Francisco, to the plat- 
form will be warmly welcomed by 
former delegates and patrons. A new 
and talented friend of students has been 
found in the Rev. William K. Guthrie, 
recently called to the pastorate of the 
First Presbyterian Church of San Fran- 
cisco. The music will be in charge of 
Mr. A. A. Macurda, Education Director 
of the San Francisco’ Association. 
Among the speakers at life-work meet- 
ings will be Mr. Henry J. McCoy, Gen- 
eral Secretary of the San Francisco 
Young Men’s Christian Association, 
Rev. Mr. Guthrie, and Mr. E. T. Col- 
ton, International Secretary. 
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North China College Re-opened 


“THE first College Association havy- 
ing a continuous existence, to be 
established in China, was that at Tung 
Chou, twelve miles east of Peking. 
Though not then a fully fledged college, 
the work done by its students was such 
that it stood in the foremost rank of col- 
lege Associations. During the Boxer 
uprising, after the college had closed for 
the year, an outburst of fanatical fury 
completely destroyed the college build- 
ings and brought sword and torture to 
nearly 150 Christians in that city. 

The work of rebuilding the college 
andforeign residences is now completed. 
Larger premises, some fifty acres in ex- 
tent, have been secured outside the city 
walls, and buildings worthy of a West- 
ern institution have been erected in 
place of the old accommodations. 

On September 27 a remarkable scene 
occurred within a mile or two of the 
spot where two years ago the awful 
carnage of Christians was the order of 
the day. President Sheffield writes as 
follows of this occasion, which brought 
together several thousand people from 
the city and surrounding villages: * The 
officials and gentry gave expression to 
their regard by presenting three very 
beautiful tablets for our college hall, in- 
scribed with sentiments of appreciation 
of the virtues of foreigners, that are 
good evidence that the Chinese are not, 
after all, destitute of imagination! <A 
long list of officials, civil and military, 
honored us with their presence, General 
Ma Yu-k'un heading the company. The 
American minister and his wife were 
present to give witness to their interest 
in the occasion, and General Ma sent 
several companies of soldiers to await 
his coming at the station and to pay 
their respects on his return. About fifty 
officials and gentry sat down with the 
foreigners to a feast given in their 
honor; and if well-spoken words are 
sure to have their realization, Chinese 
and Westerners will in the future live 
together as brethren, and angels of 
peace will always be hovering in the 
air! 

“The gathering of the common peo- 


ple was a characteristic Chinese crowd, 
clarified of the rougher element, and all 
dressed as well as the family wardrobe 
would permit, and with the best man- 
ners to match. There was a long list of 
entertainments entirely contributed by 
societies in country villages. It is dif- 
ficult to believe that what we saw from 
troop after troop of village performers 
was not the achievement of professionals 
who had practised to the point of per- 
fection in their respective arts. Acro- 
bats swung and writhed and twisted, and 
set at naught all laws of weight and cen- 
ter of gravity, to the astonishment of all 
foreign observers. The strangest exhi- 
bition was that of throwing large 
earthen vessels (kang) by a trained com- 
pany. These heavy, unwieldy things 
seemed animated with life and volition, 
leaping from head to head, bounding, 
whirling, spinning, caught on every 
part of the body, and never a slip to be 
corrected. 

“On Sabbath morning we met for 
service for the first time in the new col- 
lege chapel. In the afternoon a service 
was held, in which three speakers traced 
the development of mission work in the 
station, the evolution of the college and 
theological seminary during the past 
thirty-five years. On Monday morning 
a train-load of visitors from Peking 
came down for the day to give their as- 
surances of interest in the occasion. An 
English service was held in the morn- 
ing, addressed by Dr. H. H. Lowry, Mr 
S. E. Meech, and Mr. E. T. Williams, of 
the United States Legation.” 


Missionaries Needed by the Pres- 
byterian Board, North 


The following list of new missionaries 
needed is not exact or exhaustive. The 
mission needs scores of new mission- 
aries for the work that is ready to be 
done. The following statement applies 
only to the most urgent needs for men 
and women required to fill vacancies in 
order to take care of work already un- 
der way or to seize the more imme- 
diately pressing opportunities. Anyone 
wishing further information concerning 
these vacancies should write to Mr. 
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Death of a Woman's Board Leader—Mission Study Teaching 69 


Robert E. Speer, 156 Fifth Avenue, New 
York. 

l‘or INorea: three ordained men; two 
women for evangelistic work. 

lor Japan: two ordained men; four 
women for educational and evangelistic 
work ; one man for a government school. 

lor China: eight ordained men; five 
women for evangelistic and educational 
work, 

lor the Philippines: three ordained 
men. 

lor Siam and Laos: five ordained 
men. 

For India: two ordained men. 

lor Persia: one ordained man; one 
woman for educational work. 

lor Syria: two ordained men. 

lor Mexico: one ordained man; one 
woman for educational work. 

lor Colombia: one ordained man. 

For Chili: one unmarried man _ for 
educational work. 


l)eath of a Woman’s Board Leader 
Vi ISS ABBIE B. CHILD, Secre- 


tary of the Woman’s Board of 
l‘oreign Missions (Congregational), 
who has for many years been a member 
of the Advisory Committee of the Stu- 
dent Volunteer Movement for Foreign 
Missions, died suddenly on November 
yg, shortly after returning from the an- 
nual meeting of her board in Washing- 
ton. In an editorial of a prominent re- 
ligious periodical she was very well 
characterized as a “ missionary states- 
woman.” Her knowledge of foreign 
missions was unusual, being gained not 
only from a wide reading of its litera- 
ture, but from journeys taken in mis- 
sionary lands. The Student Volunteer 
Movement has largely profited by her 
counsel, and the missionary world, es- 
pecially in America, is her debtor. The 
agitation for, and establishment of, mis- 
sion study based upon definite text- 
books prepared by the women’s mis- 
sionary societies was very largely the re- 
sult of her convictions and energy. 

The Congregationalist discriminatingly 
says of her: “ Her plans reached far into 
the future. She discerned drifts and 
tendencies and forecast what was to 


be. But her judicial temper, inherited 
perhaps from her father, kept her from 
being visionary, and she had an unusual 
gift of bringing things to pass without 
the noise of machinery and without os- 
tentatious display.” 


Mission Study Teaching Outlines 


ESTIMONY of the best teachers 
of study classes proves that out- 
lines are an important essential to suc- 
cess in teaching. Clearness may be 
lacking in the text-book, but the out- 
line can be as definite and logical as the 
leader is capable of making it. He may 
have experienced difficulty in holding 
the material to be taught in miftd, and 
hence has been constantly hampered by 
his text-book; the presence in his class 
note-book, or on a black or white board, 
of selected points which have a natural 
connection in his thought, makes this 
laborious process of memorizing an easy 
task. Moreover, the value of the outline 
to class members is quite as great as to 
the leader. With this condensed table 
before their eyes there is greater likeli- 
hood of keeping the members from di- 
gressions and the certainty of its help- 
fulness in fixing in the memory the 
topics discussed. 

The material of these outlines should 
mainly be taken from the text-book 
used, but it should also include such im- 
portant facts as are to be derived from 
the auxiliary literature employed. — It 
may also seem best to insert in their 
proper place a few points for class dis- 
cussion, or appropriate lessons which 
the leader may desire to enforce. 

It is important that a distinction 
should be made between main and sub- 
ordinate topics. This may be accom- 
plished by adopting the system of Ro- 
man and Arabic numerals and the mode 
of indention employed in most of the 
Educational Department’s text-books, 
or by the use of some simpler method of 
securing the desired object. The leader 
should prepare his outline only after 
most of the material to be traversed has 
been carefully gone over. He should 
then select his main themes—few rather 
than many—and arrange them in such 
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an order as will appeal to the logical 
faculties of the class. Under each of 
these he should place such subdivisions 
as will most effectively develop the main 
theme. They will be chosen in accord- 
ance with his purpose for the hour, and 
will fit in with his proposed questions, 
suggestions concerning which will ap- 
pear in the January INTERCOLLEGIAN. 
Let the wording of these main and sub- 
ordinate topics be at once striking and 
true to the thoughts suggested. 

The outline thus decided upon ought 
to be placed upon the board, unless it is 
dictated at the close of the study pre- 
ceding and intended for the use of the 
class in preparing for the hour. Yet 
even in this case it is advisable to have 
it put on the board, that the class may 
give their thought to the leader and the 
outline, rather than to their note-books. 
One great advantage of the white board 
is that the leader can prepare the outline 
in his room with greater likelihood of 
doing neat and legible work ; and he can 
also write as much on successive sheets 
as he desires, whereas blackboard space 
is often very limited. 

The outline should be faithfully used 
in class. If simply displayed, with no 
particular reference to it in the course 
of the teaching, it is work lost. The 
more frequently it is referred to by the 
leader, the greater the benefit derived 
from it, both through the eye and the 
logical faculties. It also has its use in 
review at the succeeding session, as the 
outline suggests the leading facts and 
discussions of the study. In case the 
leader spends a considerable part of the 
hour in lecturing to the class, it is even 
more important to use as an outline than 
when the question method predomi- 
nates. Students should be encouraged 
to copy it in such classes, and to make a 
ful’ use of their note-books. 


Monthly Missionary Meeting 
Men Who Have 
Their Lives for Africa 


] ECAUSE of recent © significant 
events, such as the Boer war and 
the reported attempt of Great Britain to 


Some Given 


gain a foothold in Portuguese [ast 
Africa, many thinkers have been focus- 
ing their thought on Africa. While the 
eyes of politicians, scientists, and com- 
mercial men are being eagerly turned 
toward that opening continent, it is ap- 
propriate that Christian students should 
be given a larger outlook upon the pos- 
sibilities for the kingdom of God which 
are lying undeveloped in that land, and 
that they should be brought into contact 
with the lives of some of the men who 
have contributed most to her enlighten- 
ment. The names of a dozen or more 
evangelical representatives could be 
mentioned, short biographical sketches 
of whom might be presented to Asso- 
ciation men and women with much in- 
terest and profit, such heroes as Liv- 
ingstone, Mackay, Good, Hannington, 
Moffat, Comber, Crowther, Gobat, 
Krapf, Cox, Raymond Lull, and George 
Schmidt. In some institutions it may 
be advisable to confine the presentation 
to the lives of two or three men; others 
may think it best to present a large 
number more briefly. In either case, the 
greater the number of students who can 
be enlisted to take part in the program 
the greater will be the probable perma- 
nent benefit from the meeting, since 
each speaker, in order to appreciate the 
spirit of the man whose life he will pre- 
sent, should read, if possible, his entire 
biography. 

A map of Africa, even if no more than 
a hand-drawn outline, should be hung in 
a conspicuous place in the room, so that 
each speaker may point out to his audi- 
ence the place of the missionary’s life- 
work. 

Material for these papers may be 
found in the biographies of the respee- 
tive men, the encyclopedias, church 
histories, histories of missions, and in 
such books on Africa as “ The Redemp- 
tion of Africa,” by F. P. Noble; “ Africa 
Waiting,” by Douglas M. Thornton; 
and “ The Price of Africa,” by S. Earl 
Taylor. The last-named book has been 
only recently published, and can be se- 
cured from the office of the Student Vol- 
unteer Movement for fifty cents. 

In presenting these biographical 
sketches the speaker should emphasize 
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those incidents which reveal, first, the 
spirit of devotion which commanded 
these missionary leaders; second, what 
they actually accomplished for the cause 
of African missions; and, third, in what 
sense they gave their lives for Africa's 
redemption. 

In some denominational colleges it 
may be deemed better to confine the 
talks to missionaries of the denomina- 
tion represented by the institution. 
\Where one or more alumni of the col- 
lege have given their lives for Africa, 
their names, by all means, should be 
brought before the students at this 
meeting. 

Sopnta Lyon Faus. 


Reviews 


* Report of the Conference of the 
World's Student Christian Federa- 
tion, held at Soré, Denmark, August 
11-15, 1902." New York, 50 cents. 
The Conference of the World’s Stu- 

dent Christian Federation, held last 

summer, was notable for its represent- 
ative character, the thorough and in- 
telligent discussion of the problems of 
national student movements, and the 
harmony which characterized the pro- 
ceedings. The verbatim report of the 
addresses of the Conference is found in 
this well-printed pamphlet of 150 pages. 

Among the important addresses in the 

report are the opening address by the 

chairman, Dr. Karl Fries, on “ Condi- 
tions of Reviewing a Spiritual Bless- 
ing,” the discussions of the problems of 

the missionary department, by Mr. H. 

T. Hodgkin and Dr. J. Ross Stevenson, 

the appeals from the Orient, by Pro- 

fessor Chen, Dr. Sasamori, and Mr. 

Datta, and the three addresses by Mr. 

Mott. The report also contains the two 

vears’ record of progress by the gen- 

eral secretary, and reports for the pre- 
ceding year of each of the national and 
international movements in the Federa- 
tion. Mr. Mott’s report is also pub- 
lished separately under the _ title, 

“ Achievements and Opportunities of 

the World-wide Student Movement.” 


The whole volume presents the latest 
information concerning the progress of 
the kingdom of Christ among the stu- 
dents of the world, and should be owned 
and studied by every leader in the Stu- 
dent Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion movement, and also by all who are 
interested in Christian work among stus 
dents. 


“ Missionary Principles and Practice.” 
By Robert E. Speer. F. H. Revell 
Co., New York, Chicago, and To- 
ronto. $1.50. 

Mr. Speer has been well advised in 
publishing this book. Though not origi- 
nally prepared for publication in perma- 
nent form, there is a distinct unity of 
plan and purpose in the papers compos- 
ing it. They form a hand-book of mis- 
sionary principles, methods, and facts, 
and as such are of constant and lasting 
value to the missionary, the student vol- 
unteer, and the home pastor. 

Mr. Speer is particularly strong in his 
statement of the reason for Christian 
missions and their bearing upon the 
spiritual life of the individual and of the 
Church. To a period and a people apt 
to measure the value of any enterprise, 
and its right to support, by ascertained 
results, he says with persistent and clo- 
quent iteration that the reason for mis- 
sions and their claim to support rest 
upon “ The world’s need, the last com- 
mand of Christ, the expansive nature of 
Christianity.” But on the other hand he 
is not unmindful of the past and pres- 
ent results of missions and the certainty 
of their ultimate triumph. From trav- 
elers, from diplomats, and even from 
non-Christians as well as from mission- 
aries, he has gathered facts and opin- 
ions based upon actual experience and 
actual observation. Such cumulative 
testimony as Mr. Speer presents can 
leave no doubt in any candid mind of 
the real value and success of Christian 
missions. “ The Civilizing Influence of 
Missions,” “ What Christ Has Done 
for Woman,” “ Why Christianity Ap- 
peals to the Japanese,” are good exam- 
ples of these convincing studies of mis- 
sionary results. 

Closely allied to chapters of this kind 
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are those in which Mr. Speer replies to 
confident critics of niussions, or to the 
strangely assorted champions and apol- 
ogists of the non-Christian faiths. 
foremost among these papers are “* The 
Iniquity of Christian Missions m 
China,” “ Minister Wu's Confucian 
Propaganda,” and “ ‘Truth or ‘Toler- 
ance?” lor skillful massing of evi- 
dence, for kindliness and charity, and 
withal for blazing and righteous Chris- 
tian indignation it would be difficult to 
find the superior of these papers. Mr. 
Speer evidently believes with Bishop 
Gove in “ the duty of a right intolerance 
in these days when there is such a tend- 
ency to break down moral distinctions 
and throw over everything the mantle 
of an invertebrate charity.” 

Other chapters less popular in char- 
acter, but of great value, deal with the 
development of a science of missions. 
Here principles are stated in clear and 
cogent fashion for the guidance of the 
missionary in the field, as well as for the 
guidance of those charged with their 
home administration. ‘“ Higher Educa- 
tion in Missions,” “ The Aim of Chris- 
tian Missions,” “The Kind of Men 
Needed in Foreign Missions” are 
among the best of this group of papers. 

But perhaps the chapters which will 
be most generally useful, particularly to 
readers of the INTERCOLLEGIAN, are 
those which make their stirring appeal 
to the spirit of Christian chivalry to spend 
itself for the evangelizing of a world of 
needy men. Of such appeals Mr. Speer 
isa master. Anyone who has heard him 
speak at a gathering of students knows 
with what power he marshals facts and 
deduces principles from them, with 
what keen analysis he traces the course 
of human history and applies its lessons 
to the present duty, and with what elo- 
quent fervor he pleads the cause of 
those “ restless millions ” who “ wait the 
Light, whose dawning maketh all 
things new.” “Christ, the Desire of 
the Nations,” “The Evangelization of 
the World,” “ The Speedy Bringing of 
the Word to Christianity ” are ringing 


calls to the acceptance of privilege and 
the discharge of duty. 

“ Missionary Principles and Prac- 
tice” is a book which everyone who 
wants to be primed with facts and ar- 
guments on behalf of missions should 
keep close at hand. 


Joun W. Wooo. 


* The Bible in Brazil.” By Rev. H. C. 
Tucker. Fleming H. Revell Co., New 
York, Chicago, and Toronto. Cloth, 
$1.25. 

This is the title of a very interesting 
volume of missionary incident and ex- 
periences in that vast republic of seven- 
teen millions of people in what has been 
called “The Neglected Continent.” 
The writer went out to Brazil under 
the auspices of the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church, South. In 1887 he entered 
the service of the American Bible So- 
ciety. His work has called him into all 
parts of this remarkable country. It has 
led him up the waters of the Amazon, 
across the plains traversed by mule- 
trains, and into the cities with their 
mixed and varied populations. He has 
had in his employ many native col- 
porteurs, who have encountered ad- 
ventures that involved the heroic. The 
experiences of these men and of Mr. 
Tucker reveal the deadening, if not 
deadly, influence of a superstitious and 
corrupt Romanism which has made this 
country as truly a missionary land for 
all evangelistical activities as if it were in 
the heart of heathenism. The volume 
does not attempt to portray the move- 
ments of the great missionary societies, 
and has no systematized account of 
their work and achievements; but it 
does, however, frequently refer to the 
movements of the Baptist, Presbyte- 
rian, and Methodist missionaries and to 
the trials and difficulties which confront 
them. Its many illustrations of the 
power of the Word of God to overcome 
prejudice and to lead human souls into 
the Light make it a very encouraging 
and inspiring book.—The Rey. W. I. 
Haven, D.D. 











